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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A STUDIOUS BOY. 

[| wonder if little William understands what he 
jsreading? He seems to be very much interested 
inthe book at any rate. Let’s peep over his shoul- 
der and see what it is about. Oh we were quite 
mistaken, were we not? he is studying his Latin 
esson for to-morrow. ‘There he has been in the 
gurden this hour, and though his little playmates 
have several of them been to persuade him to join 
their sports, yet he has turned a deaf ear to them 
al,and sits quite motionless with his eyes fixed 
yon his book. Now, you know the secret of his 
being always at the head of the class—--now you 
know why he enters the school room with a light 
sep and a happy heart and a smiling face. You 
never meet him, just before 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, lagging along to school, trying to study as he 
goes through the streets, and stumbling over the 
pavements as badly as he stumbles over his lesson. 
after he gets in. Not he—off he trips with his 
books in his satchel, and his lesson safe in his 
mind, and ready at his tongue’s end whenever it 
shall be called for. Now, don’t suppose that he 
isa dull boy at play, because he is a good student. 
I guess you wouldn’t think so if you could see 
him run and jump and drive hoop and play at ball, 
or engaged in any of the games you children love 
so well. Beside he is always cheerful and in 
good temper, because every thing goes right at 
school, and there he has the advantage of the 
dunces out of school as well as in. Ah, William 
understands how to get along in the world, though 
he is but a little boy. If I thought it was right to 
bet, 1 would bet you as much money as you’d want 
to spend next 4th July, that he will grow up and 
bea rich and respected man. Not respected be- 
cause he is rich, but because he is industrious and 
diligent in his business. I hope he will be a very 
good man too—fer if he is not, all the wealth in 
the world will not make him happy—I am very 
sure of that. 
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HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 

The late Rev. R. Robinsen, of Cambridge, was 
very fond of children, and used to render himself 
very familiar with them by adapting his conversa- 
tion to their capacities, and joining heartily in their 
little sports; consequently, they were much at- 
tached to him. In the midst of his playfulness, 
however, he never let slip an opportunity of throw- 
ing out some hint that might be useful in after life. 
The following anecdote exhibits a specimen of his 
- €asy manner upon such occasions. ' 
Among his littie favorites were two fine boys, 
sons of a much esteemed member of his congrega- 
tion. The eldest, named John, was about ten 
years old; the youngest, Robert, about eight.— 
Upon one of Mr. Robinson’s visits to their father, 
Robert being told of his arrival, came bounding 
Into the room, and, as usual, jumped upon his 


old seat; but how is it my other knee is unfurnish- 


him? 

letter, Sir. 

should so like to do that. 
Will that do? 


say that at all 


brother.” 


Thursday half Cambridge was burnt down, and 





do.”’ 


Mr. R. 


Well, Robert, so you have taken your 


d? Where’s John? 
Robert.—-Oh, Sir, John is gorte to London. 
Mr. R.—Indeed! How long has he been gone? 
Robert.—More than a fortnight, Sir. 
Mr. R.—How many letters have you written to 


Robert.—N one, sir. 
Mr. R.—How is that? 
Robert.— Because I do not know how to write a 


Mr. R.—But should you like to know how? 

Robert.—Oh, yes, Sir, very much indeed! 

Mr. R.—Then suppose you and I, between us, 
ry to cook up a letter to John, shall we? 

Robert.—Oh dear yes, Sir, if you please; I 


Mr. R.—Well, then, let us begin ‘‘Saucy Jack.” 
Robert.—Oh dear, no Sir! I should not like to 
Mr, R.—Why not? 


Robert.—Because that would be so rude, Sir. 

Mr. R.—Let us try again, then. ‘‘ My dear 
There, will that do? : 

Robert.—Oh yes! nicely, Sir. 


Mr. R.—Well, then, now let us goon. ‘‘ Last 


Robert.—Oh no, no, Sir, that will never, never 


Mr. R.—Why won’t it do? 
Robert.—Because it is not true, you know, Sir. 
There has not been any fire at Cambridge. 
Mr. R.—Then suppose we alter it to— ‘‘ Last 
night our tabby had three kittens.”” That’s true, 
you know, because you toldgme so just now. 
Robert.—(hesitatingly.)—Y-e-s, Sir, it is true, 
but yet I should not like to write that. 
Mr. R.—But as you know it to be true, why 
should you not like to write it? 
Robert.—Because I do not think that it is worth 
putting into a letter, Sir. 
Mr. R.—O, ho! then if I properly understand 
you, friend Robert, you think that when we write 
letters to our friends we should, in the first place, 
never be rude; secondly, that we must never say 


tell them what is not worth their knowing. Am I 
right? 


should try to think of all that. 


are five times your age.—Family Magazine. 


what is not true; and, thirdly, that we must never 


Robert.—Yes, Sir; if I was to write a letter, I 


Mr. R.—Then, my dear boy, you must never 
again tell me you don’t know how to write a letter; 
for I assure you that you have a much better no- 
tion of letter writing than many people have who 


their father, they became very unruly and quarrel- 
some. 


One Autumn three out of four of her chil- 
dren died with a fever that prevailed in the neigh- 
borhood, but this affliction had no good effect upon 
her in causing her to change her plan in bringing 
up Frederick, who was now her only child, for she 
indulged him in every wish, and would not suffer 
him to be corrected. This, instead of being kind 
was very cruel treatment, as we shall presently 
see. Frederick at a very early age showed his 
angry temper, and he became such a little tyrant 
that the very dogs and cats about the house ap- 
peared to be afraid of him. When he was three 
years old he one day insisted that he would have 
the silver tea urn that he might tie a string to it 
and drag it about the room for a coach. His 
mother thought that this was too unreasonable a 
demand, and gently refused it, but as Frederick had 
not been used to contradiction he flew into a vio- 
lent passion, and seizing his mother’s cap he tore 
it from her head. Instead of correcting im for 
this very wicked conduct, his mother gave him 
sweet meats to pacify him, and promised to take 
him out a walking te show him some very pretty 
sights. Every week Frederick became more 
passionate, for bad tempers become worse and 
worse if they are not restrained: anger especially 
when it is often indulged, makes people so furious 
that they scarcely know what they are doing. An 
instance of this kind in Frederick occurred when 
he was only ten years old. He had gone into the 
kitchen, where the. servants generally let him do 
as he pleased, as they were atraid of displeasing 
him because they knew his temper, and because 
he was as they called hem among themselves, 
‘*mama’s young pet lion.” He had not been long 
there before he had upset the table, knocked down 
the shovel and tongs, and broke several plates. 
Not satisfied with this he collected all the tins in a 
pile on the floor, and began battering them with 
the tongs. The cook maid not very well pleased 
to see such destruction, at length took him by the 
arm and attempted to lead him out of the kitchen, 
but the little fury shrieking and scratching got 
free, and seizing a fork, he threw it at the woman, 
and struck her directly in the eye, by which she 
lost the sight of it forever after. Thus was an in- 
dustrious woman made to suffer dreadful pain and 
a very serious loss, by the wicked anger of this 
little boy. He did not however always escape the 
just punishment of his bad temper. Shortly after 
the occurrence we have related, Frederick was 
playing at the front door of the house, when a 
town’s boy passing on the other side of the street, 
called out aloud, ‘‘ Hallo, master Fred, have you 
put any more people’s eyes out lately.” This 
was enough to excite his anger; he immediately 
picked up a large stone, and chasing the boy for 





NARRATIVE. 


some distance without being able to overtake him, 
he threw it with all his force. The stone missed 








PROPER INDULGENCE. 


THE PASSIONATE BOY, OR THE EFFECT OF IM- 


Mr. Coles was a manufacturer of considerable 


its mark, but struck a large bull dog so severe a 
blow that he was not willing to take it quietly, but 
considering himself unjustly attacked, he turned 
upon master Fred, and having given him a severe 


eminence, who by persevering industry had ac- 
quired alarge property. When his business be- 
came prosperous he married a young lady, who 
had been educated at a boarding school, and whose 
time had been occupied in studies which were of 
no manner of use to her in the management of her 
family. It might be supposed therefore, that her 
children were spoiled by indulgence. As her hus- 
band was much occupied in his business, the chil- 
dren were entrusted to her care: and as she sel- 
dom restrained or corrected them, and always 


bite in the leg he tossed him into the gutter. 
Fred roared with pain and rage, and had to be 
carried home to his bed, where he was confined 
for several weeks. All the people of the town 
who knew his temper and who heard the story, 
instead of pitying him, thought the dog had done 
a very praiseworthy act. The father of Frederick 
perceiving that his son’s temper was growing 
worse, and {Jiat he was entirely beyond his man- 
agement, especially whilst his mother was always 
making excuses for his bad conduct, determined 








knee; when they entered into the following dia- 
gue:— 





concealed their faults as much as possible from 


to send him to a school about 20 miles from home, 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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the master of which was said to be a very strict 
man. Here Frederick was in continual broils with 
his companions, and there was scarcely a boy in 
the school with whom he had not a fight; but 
he generally came off with a bleeding nose or a 
black eye, because his passion was always so vio- 
lent, that the boys who kept more cool and collect- 
ed, were an overmatch for him. It must not be 
supposed that his school mates gencrally loved 
fighting, but this angry boy would fly at them for 
the most trifling thing, and force them to defend 
themselves. Fred made considerable progress at 
school, for he had good talents for learning, so 
that when he was 18 years old his father offered 
to take him into partnership in his business. In 
this situation he continued to behave pretty well, 
until his father’s death, when he became heir of 
his property, and as he loved amusement more 
than busines, he soon sold the manufactory, and 
went on his travels to Europe. In the course of 
his travels he was very dissipated, and fought two 
duels in both of which he was slightly wounded. 
On his return to the United States he soon found 
his mother’s company very disagreeable, for she 
had now become religious, and with tears besought 
her son to alter his conduct. ‘*I know,” she 
would say, ‘‘ I am very much to blame that I did 
not bring you up in the fear of God: but oh, let 
me have the pleasure of seeing you turn to the 
Lord by sincere repentance before I die.” Fred- 
erick’s face would flush with anger when his mother 
addressed him in this atrain, for the wicked hate 
reproof, and as he found he could not enjoy his 
wickedness in peace at home, he left his mother 
and went to the Western States. Scarcely had 
six months elapsed, before news was brought to 
his afflicted mother that her son had committed 
murder. ‘‘Oh,” said she, when the sad tidings 
reached her, ‘‘the cup of my misery is full; I 
must sink under this painful blow, but, Lord, I ac- 
knowledge that it is no more than I deserve.” _ 
A few days after, the unhappy mother expired, 
and her last words were a prayer to God for her 
miserable son. It appeared that Frederick had 
become engaged in a tavern with a number of his 
wicked companions talking politics, when one of 
them calling him a liar, his angry temper, which 
he had so long indulged, was so much excited that 
he drew a dirk and stabbed his companion to the 
heart. He immediately fled from justice, but he 
could not flee from his guilty conscience. Wher- 
ever he went the image of the murdered iman tor- 
mented him; by day and by night he was wretch- 
ed, and as he had no love for God and had never 
been accustomed to pray, he attempted to drown 
his feelings in intoxication. His health soon fail- 
ed, and before he was 23 years old, he was laid in 
his grave. Just before he died, being in great 
horror of mind, he cried aloud, ‘ All these mise- 
ries have come upon me, because I have not obey- 
ed God, but given way to my accursed anger!” 
; [ Presbyterian. 





MORALITY. 


From the Sabbath School Fistter. 
THE STOLEN NAILS, OR LITTLE SINs, 


** Chasten thy son while there is hope.’’ Prov. xix. 15S. 


The children who read the Visiter, will be thank- 
fal for instruction in the right course; and they 
should be thankful, also, for correction when out 
of it. For God, who requires parents to train 
children in the way they should go, will reoard 
those parents as unfaithful, who do not check their 
offspring when they deviate only a little. And 
you must not, dear children, feel that your parents 
or teachers are unkind to you, if they reprove and 
admonish you for what you may consider a small 
offence. I have occasion to remember with grati- 
tude, the fidelity of my mother in many instances 
one of which I will relate to you. , : 

When a small boy, my parents sent me to the 
store to obtain articles of merchandize. I saw 
there a cask of shingle nails, some of them having 
very sharp points, such as I had been wanting to 











put into the end of a dart. I had no cent with me 
to buy with, and I was ashamed to beg; so, after 
some hesitation, I put three or four of them uncb- 
served into my pocket. You, who read this, will 
perhaps inquire, if God did not observe me. It is 
a proper question. He did. He always notices 
our conduct and feelings; and it should prevent us 
from sinning to think of that text, ‘‘ Thou God 
seest me.” But either I did not remember that 
God saw me, or else I did not fear to offend him, 
or hoped he would not regard it as of much con- 
sequence, that a boy took only three or four small 
nails. 

On returning home, I informed my brother what 
I had done; and he said directly, ‘‘Mother R 
has been stealing.”” She was grieved to hear it. 
I made the best excuse I could, but she was not 
satisfied. The consequences which might flow 
from such a small affair, filled her mind. She 
said, ‘‘ How great a matter a little fire kindleth. 
Taking a little at first, and then alittle more after- 
ward is the way to destruction.”” She related the 
story of a youth, who, when he stood on the gal- 
lows with a rope around his neck, wished to speak 
once more with his mother. She went up to his 
side before a great multitude of people, and put 
her face close to his mouth, and he bit off a piece 
of her ear, saying, ‘‘ Mother, if you had reprov- 
ed me when I at first stole little things, I should 
not then have come to this untimely end.” My 
mother then added, ‘‘I do not wish my child to 
dishonor God, nor to come to such an end, nor to 
be guilty myselfof bringing himthere.” She con- 
versed with me a long time, on the importance of 
being honest in the smallest matter. 

She then took the nails and wrapped them ina 
paper and laid them in the drawer, and when I 
went again to the store, a few days or weeks after, 
they were returned and left in the place from 
which they had been taken. 

This transaction has never been forgotten. It 
occurred about thirty years ago, and many thou- 
sand miles from the spot in which this is written; 
yet I could show you precisely where my mother 
stood at the table making bread, and also the part 
of the room in which I listened to her kind admo- 
nitions. She warned me because she loved me. 
This I knew very well. Had nothing been said 
to me, I might have been in the State’s prison now, 
or in the prison of despair. 

The children who read this, will not, I hope, 
take so much as a pin, without the owner’s leave. 
The Saviour, after speaking of the unjust steward, 
in the sixteenth chapter of Luke, asks some ques- 
tions in which the meaning seems to be, ‘* How 
can one be saved if he be dishonest?” 

Children, remember one of the commandments 
is, ‘* Thou shalt not steal.” 

Your sincere friend, R. Tinker. 

Sandwich Islands, April 27, 1836. 








(THE NURSERY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BITTER REFLECTIONS. 


I saw a daughter approach an open coffin to 
take a last look of a departed mother, and as she 
gazed I thonght how agonizing must be her re- 
flections, not on her mother’s account, for we 
hoped that she was in heaven, but on her own. 
How must all her unkind words and actions have 
come crowding upon her recollection, to over- 
whelm her! It would have been sufficiently pain- 
ful to part with so dear a friend if her conduct to- 
wards her had always been right. But to be 
obliged to remember how often she had broken the 
fifth commandment, and to know, at the same time 
that all opportunity of confessing that she had 
done wrong and of obtaining her mother’s forgive- 
ness was forever past, must have been heart rend- 
ing. Let her regret her conduct as bitterly as she 
might, it was past recall. Her mother lay before 
her in the stillness of death, and never again would 
there be a time when she could be sensible of her 
affection, or her desire to gratify her wishes. 
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Would you wish to avoid such bitter s 
proaches, should you have to endure the painf 
separation from loved parents? Then while ve 
are with them, strive to fulfil all their wishes: a 
it your daily study to promote their happiness 
This has been called ‘ children’s religion,” we 
certainly no child can love God who dens aa 
honor his father and mother. The time May soo 
come when you will be separated from them, an 
then, if you reflect at all upon the past, a thousan | 
things which are now unthought of will come to 
mind and fill your hearts with anguish. [f you 
would avoid such painful regret, you should fee] 
that you cannot do too much for those, who have! 
spent so many anxious days and watchful nichts 
for you, and manifest in your whole deportment 
that it is your constant study to make them happy. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER TO A DAUGHTER, 

Dear daughter Laura Jane,—Perhaps you may 
be surprised to see a letter from papa in the Com-}) 
panion, which you love to read so well. But while 
I write to you in this way, I may be addressing | 
many other little girls no older than you. I should | 
be pleased to see you and to talk to you. But as 
duty calls me away from home, I can talk to you 
with the pen. And what shall I say? Shall Tsay 
that a father’s heart is often sending up the pray- 
er to God that he would teach you by his Spirit to 
be good, by loving God, by repenting of your sins, 
by believing in Jesus Christ, by obeying his holy 
commands, and by departing from all sin? You 
are very young, but not too young to love God, 
Young as you are, you are not too young to praise 
that Savior, who died for sinners. The Saviour 
was once a little child no older than you. He 
loved God, his heavenly Father, with all his heart. 
He obeyed his mother, and never was guilty of 
saying or doing any thing, which is wrong or sin- 
ful. He always did every thing which pleased God. 
He was always kind and tried to do all the good 
he could. If you were like the Saviour when he 
was a little child, you never would be fretful or 
peevish. Though you might feel unwell some- 
times, yet you would be patient and not be angry 
with little brother or sister, because they made 
a little noise. You would be happy, because you 
would think that God was doing what is best. 
You would love to read the Bible, because it is 
God’s book, which he has given to little children 
and to their parents, to teach them what to believe 
and to do, in order to please him, and be useful 
here, and be happy in heaven. 

Now you may think that you have time enough 
yet; and that you can delay repenting of your sins. 
Time enough yet, for play, you may think, and, 
therefore you may delay repentance! Be not de- 
ceived, my dear child. Your little cousin, who 
died the other day, did not live as long as you 
have. Behold now is the day of salvation. To- 
day, if you will hear his voice harden not your 
heart. You can love God without being deprived 
of any innocent amusement. The Saviour who 
said when in this world, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
and forbid them not to come unto me,”’ knows the 
frame of children. He will not frown on the plea- 
sures of little children, where they do not trans- 
gress any of his holy commands. But if you loved 
the Saviour, you would love the pleasures of prayer 
and religious conversation and meditation, more 
than the giddy amusements of childhood. There 
is nothing gloomy in true religion. Little Samuel 
did not feel gloomy when he was serving God in 
the temple. Little Timothy did not feel gloomy 
when his mother and grandmother were teaching 
him the Scriptures. Those little children who 
shouted hosannas to the Saviour when he rode 
into Jerusalem, did not feel gloomy. ‘To love 
God and to delight in serving him, imparts to the 
heart the best kind of pleasure; makes everything 
100k joyful, but sin; and fills all heaven with hap- 
piness. May you, and all the little children who 
read this letter, know by your own experience, the 
bliss of serving God. From your dear Pa, 
A. G. D. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A VISIT IN S LANE, 


When I first wrote the title for this article I was 
about to add, ‘‘ For my dear readers in the coun- 
try.” On reflection, however, I chose to have it 
simply as it is; for this reason: I am afraid many 
of the city readers of this paper know as little of 
the miseries, that are to be found in our lanes and 
courts, as those do who live in the country. I 
hope, however, wlien they have read the account 
of my visit, they will request some of their judi- 
cious friends to allow them to accompany them, 
when they go out on their errands of mercy and 
kindness. 

I might fill this paper with tales of misery, 
which I met with in this one short walk, but one 
or two must suffice at this time. There was one 
family in particular which was the object of my 
search, aud I was at last directed into a cellar; 
the entrance to which it seemed impossible to find. 
By the kindness of a little girl, 1 was conducted 
through a narrow, dark, and filthy passage, round 
te the back part of a ten foot building. At the 
sight of the dark aperture, and the steps that led 
down to it, I involuntarily shuddered, and half de- 
termined not to proceed. But the thought, that 
human beings, possessing immortal souls, inhabit- 
ed that dismal place, urged me onward. A de- 
scent of three or four steps brought me into the 
apartment. It was large, cold and damp, lighted 
only on one side by four or five panes of glass, 
and although it was midday, there was scarcely 
sufficient light to distinguish objects at the oppo- 
site side of the room. This wretched place was 
eccupied by a father, mother, and six children; 
the eldest a lad of fourteen, the youngest about 
one year. Seeing but one bed in the apartment, 
I asked the mother how she lodged all her family. 
‘‘Indeed ma’am we all manage to sleep in that 
bed,” was the reply. These parents had recently 
been discharged from the House of Correction, 
where they had been sent as common drunkards. 
Since their release they had drank nothing; and 
had solemnly promised they never would. It was 
this, that induced me to visit them; to encourage 
them to persevere in their abstinence; and tosend 
their children to the Sabbath, and week day 
school. All this, they have promised to do. I 
intend to visit them soon, and if I have any thing 
pleasing to communicate I will give it to my dear 
readers next week. As I came out of this cellar 
] saw another, dirty, ragged boy, bareheaded and 
almost barefooted. JI asked him why he did not 
go to school, but he darted behind a building, and 
stood peeping round to see if I had gone. I fol- 
lowed him and repeated my question; telling him 
how much happier he would be in learning to 
read, than spending his time in idleness; but he 
made no reply; and laughing and hooting, he 
again skulked behind another hiding place. I 
then told him, if he did not go to school, he must 
go to the House of Reformation. I then left him. 

I do not know what he will do, but shall try to find 
him when I visit the lane again; and if successful, 
you shall hear of him. M. B. S. 


— 














NATURAL HISTORY. 
A PERILOUS ADVENTURE, 
There is now living, near the mountain that 
divides Penn’s from the Nittany valley in Centre 
county, Pa. an old man called Samuel A-e-y, who 
has been in his younger days, one of the most 
successful of the wolf and panther hunters of that 
wild region, and of whom the following anecdote 
is related by his acquaintances. Ri 
From various signs well known to panther hun- 
ters, Mr. A. was aware that a large male panther 
had been in his neighborhood for several years, 
but owing to circumstances, the most prominent 
of which was the superior cunning of the animal, 
he had so far eluded the vigilance of the hunters. 








A. found the tracks of the formidable animal, and|his ways.” It is painful to see how the sacred- 
securing his trusty dog to his person by a cord, | ness of the Sabbath is violated, in various ways; 
with his tomahawk at his side, and his rifle in}how many spend it as a season of recreation, 
hand, he immediately started on a ‘‘ chase.” riding and walking, and visiting. How many in- 

Led on by his dog, the hunter followed his game | dulge in vain conversation, and in reading trifling 
for several hours through the brush, briers andj books, &c.&c. But the Great God has command- 
underwood of the valley at the foot of the ridge. |ed us, saying—‘ ye shall keép my Sabbaths and 
At length by a toilsome and difficult ascent, they | reverence my Sanctuary,” and if those who pay 
reached the summit of the mountain ridge, and | no regard to this solemn command, go on secure- 
proceeded for some time along it, when on a sud-/ly in sin all their lives, the hour of death will con- 
den the dog stopped short—and raising his head, | vince them, that the despisers of God’s word— 














discovered for himself and his master the object of] ‘‘ shall wonder and perish.” S. A. 
their search, lying crouched on a large limb pro- | sseseeessereesereeere ree 
jecting from the trunk of a red oak, and fearfully PARENTAL. 

near them. The hunter, in his haste to fire, for- = cree sees — 
got to loose his dog, who was still tied fast to his From the Mother’s Magazine. 
person—neither did he make a ‘‘ dead shot.” A BESETTING SIN. 


The instant the panther felt the ball, he sprung 
to the ground, which he had scarcely reached be- 
fore the courageous dog seized him to advantage— 
a dreadful conflict now ensued between them— 
they were on the very brink of the steep declivity 
of the mountain, and down it they went and in 
their deadly strife dragging with them the now 
helpless hunter, who soon lost the power of stand- 
ing upright—sometimes the panther was upper- 
most—sometimes the dog—and sometimes the man. 
Thus they rolled and struggled together for three 
hundred feet down the mountain, before they 
reached a stopping place—the dog still held the 
panther, and it in turn used its teeth and claws 
with fearful effect on the dog and master—and 
would have succeeded in killing the dog, notwith- 
standing the wound he had received from the rifle 
ball, had not the latter, immediately upon regain- 
ing his feet, tomahawked him and thus put an end 
to the fight. 

Even after the battle was over, it must have 
been a thrilling sight to see the great panther 
struggling in the agonies of death—the dog weary, 
torn and bleeding, and still tied to his master—the 
hunter, with his face and body much lacerated by | Something has been done amiss; with a threaten- 
the claws of the panther, and bruised by his recent ing eye and a raised voice, the question is ask d, 
trip down the mountain, with scarcely any clothes | « pig you do this, sir? ‘Tell me the truth.” 


left on him—they, together with the hat and rifle, | Under such circumstances, the parent has scarce- 
lay strewed about at different parts on the route of ly the right to expect such an exertion of moral 


his descent. Mr. A. recovered from his wounds, courage as the truth would require, from the de- 
but he still wears, and will carry to his grave, the linquent. 
scars that he received in that perilous adventure. Some parents have found so much difficulty on 


[Bucks County Intelligencer. | this subject, that they have declared that they be- 

? lieved such a child was a constitutional liar. 

What an awful and what a discouraging thought! 

Written for the atte Conpaiiten. If any mother’s heart has bled — this reflection, 

let her consider the disposition of the child, and 

THRE SASSATe. inquire if it is not constitutionally a very timid one, 

Last Sabbath - I entered the porch of the or if she is not habitually too severe or harsh. 

Church, I was pained to see a crowd of young Lying, like every other habit, is strengthened 

men standing there, talking and laughing, as if by time. He who first lied from fear, will no 

they had no idea of the sacredness of the day—as doubt lie afterwards from habit. It is also conta- 

if they had no souls to be saved or wos Surely gious. I cannot agree with one who asserts, that 

thought I, these mendo not remember t eSabbath all children are made liars by the untruths told 

day, to keep it holy *—they have no fear of God. them by their parents.—But it is a melancholy 

before their eyes—but must be ranked among the truth, that they have examples of deception set 

wicked who forget God, and have no regard to them, by those to whom God has entrusted their 
his commandments. How can they expect to 


pve enaiie to thal souls, that cannot have other than the most perni- 
please God, or derive any benefit to t eh Own | cious tendency. Elder brothers and sisters also, 
souls, when they enter the sanctuary wit such frequently exercise a most unhappy influence in 
thoughtless irreverence? I wish my young friends |); ; particular. So do playmates; so do servants 
would remember, when they enter the sanctuary, But a fact occurs to me that proves conclusively 
when their feet pass that threshold, that ‘‘ holiness that this habit may exist, independent of any ae 
becomes God’s House forever:” that is the place |. use than a want of moral courage 

a ‘ ge. 

where He has engaged to wong a gete.-y a Mrs. M. had an only child, educated solely by 
bless them—that is the egg oe th ™ “~ her mother, lived constantly under her eye, and 
proves the gate of heaven. For it is there the from not going to school. associated but little with 
sinner is brought to see his guilt and danger, and| othe, children. Mrs, M. was a person of the 
there he is taught to look unto Jesus—who gave strictest veracity. She detested the very sem- 
his life to save him from destruction. How many blance of falsehood, and never practised any of 
lose the benefit of the ——_ a. of le those deceptions so common in the management of 
by going to the house of God, with “unprepared shildren,—And yet this little girl was addicted to 
hearis.”. Remember, my dear young friends, that this vice to a great degree. But it was only under 
— geese yor 7 aan ae oo circumstances, in which her moral courage failed 
~ pce aPaatongg iodiecanlel yy By ” ca"'S\her. She had been carefully taught the inconve- 
their hours, His own, and do not ‘‘ remember the h ahagee - 


Sabbath day,”’ according to his appointment, you nience, the disgrace and the sin of lying; and 


Among the most prominent and troublesome 
vicious habits of childhood, is that of falsehood. 
So prevalent is this vice, in early life, we scarcely 
find a child upon whose veracity we can depend. 
To gain a knowledge of a cause, is taking an im- 
portant step towards removing its effect. Let us 
then inquire, to what is to be attributed the pre- 
servation of the vice of lying, in childhood? 

Let any parent look back to the first untruth his 
child uttered, and we believe he will find it was 
dictated by fear. If memory does not serve him 
here, let him observe a'child so young that this 
vice has not become a habit, and we think he will 
remark that fear gives rise to every untruth. 

If this be so, it is a want of moral courage that 
lies at the foundation of the evil, and this admitted, 
we shall know how to apply the remedy. 

Generally, children are by nature timid: They 
shrink from every kind of danger, where they 
think it exists. They have still less of moral than 
of physical courage. How natural, then, that 
they should shrink from correction and reproof. 
Unfortunately parents are not sufficiently cautious 
in putting their courage to too severe a test. 














RELIGION. 











At length, however, after a light fall of snow, Mr. 








, ; here fear did not prevent the operation of princi- 
God—and will share the | » 
Soa do ene or “the ascites of yeaa ea ae 
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Youth’s Companion, 


























it came to the question of a fault, her mother 
never knew when to believe her. She had not 
moral courage enough to incur the danger of pun- 
ishment. She was naturally of a very timid dis- 
position, and her mother had not been careful not 
to bring this constitutional defect into action. 

But let mothers take encouragement, and per- 
severe in the path of duty. As the moral courage 
of the child was strengthened by years, the force 
of early instruction was seen, and principle had its 
triumph. When she attained the years of woman- 
hood, she was remakarble for her strict veracity. 

How often has ner mother’s heart ached, when 
this her only child was guilty of a sin so abhor- 
rent to her feelings! Many a time has she des- 
paired of eradicating this fault: but still she strove, 
and still she prayed, and her efforts were blessed. 
If, then, a want of moral courage lays the founda- 
tion of this vice, children should as much as possi- 
ble be treated in such a manner, that they will 
not be tempted to commit this sin. If it can be 
avoided, do not place them in situations in which 
they must exert great moral courage, or tell an 
untruth; they are almost certain to do the latter, 
for they do not possess the former. 

Converse freely with them upon the subject; 
habitually impress upon their minds the sin of a 
lie, and the punishment God has annexed to it, 
and pray frequently in their hearing, that they 
may be preserved from it. 

A little boy had done some trifling injury. 
When asked if he had done it, he denied all knowl- 
edge of it, and was believed. A few days after, his 
aunt was conversing with him upon this sin. The 
next day, without any thing farther having been 
said, he went to the person to whom he had de- 
nied the fact, and owned that he had told a false- 
hood. 

If at all consistent with duty, never punish a 
child for a fault that he owns, and let him feel that 
you will not, unless duty demands it. Establish a 
habit of owning a fault, and it will carry a child 
very far in doing so, though in a particular in- 
stance he should incur the risk of punishment. 
When endeavoring to elicit truth, unite kindness 
with decision. Few children can withstand their 
concentrated force. 

Be careful to form a correct habit in your first 
born; the others are greatly influenced by his ex- 
ample. Witly all, it is easier to prevent the for- 
mation of the habit, than to break it when formed. 

We have here considered fear, or a wart of 
moral courage, habit and example, as the most 
prominent causes of the vice of lying in childhood. 
Through life, the temptations to it are frequent, 
and the causes of it numerous. But a settled con- 
viction of its sinfulness in the sight of God, and 
the punishment he has annexed to it, deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind in early youth, will go far 
in preserving us, ever after, from the snares of 
him ‘‘ who goeth about like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing: whom he may devour.” 





EDITORIAL. 
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[From a Correspondent.} 
THE PILGRIM’S ROCK, 

It was: acold day, near the close of the month of 
December in the year 1620, that the first settlers of 
New England landed in the place since called Ply- 
mouth. Their number was comparatively small, 
only one hundred and one, and their undertaking a 
hazardous one. Their home, and most of. their: 
friends, were more than 3000 miles. distant,.and they 
had eome alone thus far, and at that dreary season of 
the year, to settle in what was then,.a wilderness, in- 
habited only by savages and wild beasts.. From these 
circumstances they have been called the “ Piterims,” 

After they had entered the harbor, and cast anchor, 
a boat left the ship, and conveyed a part of the com- 
pany to the shore. ‘They landed upon a rock, which 


was near the shore, and which was then perhaps on 


was in, have been surrounded by water. This rock 
has since been known as “ the Pilgrim’s Rock.” 

A few years ago the reck was split into two parts. 
The largest piece was removed from the water’s 
edge, carried up into the town, and placed by the 
side of the publicroad. The other part of the rock 
remains where it laid before it was divided. Its 
position is a little changed, and it now assists to form 
a wharf, the carriage way of which, passes directly 
over it. But it still marks the spot where the “ Pil- 
grims ”’ first landed. 

As I stood upon the rock, and looked up into the 
town, and out upon the water, there were the thick 
clustering houses, extending along the shore—ships 
were at anchorin the harbor, and made fast at the 
wharfs, unloading and receiving their cargoes, men 
were busy at their work, carriages and teams were 
driving, and there was all the noise and bustle of a city. 
This was not so once, thoughtI. Things have 
changed since the days of the Pilgrims. ‘Their bones 
are peacefully resting upon the brow of the hill that 
overlooks the town. They are pilgrims no longer. 
They toiled a little while, and then “ rested from their 
labors.” ‘Their spirits, as we trust, have ‘* gone back 
to God who gave them.” 

The anniversary of their landing is still celebrat- 
ed, and thousands are still visiting the Pilgrims’ 
Rock. But too many of them forget the “ Pilgrims” 
God. They love to go and stand where the Pilgrims 
once stood—walk where they walked—pass through 
the grave yard where they were buried, but they too 
often forget, that one of the first things which the 
Piteris did, after they had landed, was to fall upon 
their knees and worsuir Gop. STRANGER. 





ARIETY. 
From the Christian Watchman. 
“CANT STOP.” 

While passing through one of our strects, in 
this city, a few days since, my attention was di- 
rectal to a very prettily painted sled, which a 
boy was dragging quite rapidly. What partic- 
ularly attracted my notice, was the name, paint- 
ed on the side of the sled—*Can’r Stor.” I 
thought it quite a curious name, and it at once 
occurred to me, what a fine thiag it would be if 
all little boys would take this for their motto. 

Sometimes [ have observed young lads, as 
they were going on errands, for their parents 
or employers, stop on their way, and talk, and 
play, and look at the many pretty things which 
are to be seen in the streets, and at the shop 
windows, instead of making haste back, as they 
ought to have done. Now this loitering on the 
way is very wrong, and, perhaps, oftentimes 
may be very injurious to those who had sent 
them. 

1 have known other boys, when on their way 
to the Sabbath-school, or to church, and it was 
time that they were there, to stop and talk with 
those who would desire to have them stay away 
and indulge in amusements, thus breaking that 
commandment, which says, “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

Now, for such boys, what a good and useftl 
maxitn this would be—*Can’r Srop.” And 
what a good and easy way weuld it be for boys 
to resist the entreaties of those who would thus 
wish to keep them frem pursuing their duty, to 
repeat this maxim to them, and verify the truth 
of it practreally, by hurrying on and lending a 
deat’ ear to their entreaties. And how much 
more would boys, by so doing, please their pa- 
rents and employers! And how much happier 
would they feel themselves! [ hope alk the 
little boys whe read this piece, when. others en- 
deavor to tempt and persuade them from pursu- 
ing the path of duty, will recollect and repeat 
to them this maxin—* Can’r Strop,”—and 1 
will assure them, that, by so doing, they will be 
much the gainers. H 


Vv 





A Young Female’s Faith in Death. 
The Rev. W. Jay one day attended the dying-bed 
of a young female, who thus addressed him: “I have 
little to relate as to my experience. I have been 





dry ground, although I think it must, when the tide 





Christ has said, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me I wil] inn 
wise cast out.” I know I come to him, and I ex te 
that he will be as good as his word. Poor and a 
worthy as I am, he will not trifle with me: it would 
be beneath his greatness as well as his goodness. I 
am at his feet; and you have often said,— . 
‘* Tis joy enough, my All in all, 

At thy dear feet to lie; 
Thou wilt not let me lower fall, 

And none can higher fly.”’ 





Maxims.—Truth is mighty and will prevail. 
He who rises late never does a good day’s work. 
He is miserable who knows not how to spend his time, 











POETRY. 








FOR MARY’S ALBUM. 


I love a deep blue eye—’tis made 
So purely for life’s peaceful shade, 
I never saw a deep blue eye, 

That looked not always tenderly. 


I love a deep dyed lip. It makes 

Each word so beautiful that breaks 

From out its parting. It is like 

Seeing an angel’s fingers strike 

The chords that ravish us.. I love 

The cheek whereon the rose hath shone 

And faded. There is such a look 

As if the spirit could not brook 

Life’s weariness. I love the flush 

Which deepens from the sudden gush 

Of modest feeling. These are all 

Sweet flowers in woman’s coronal. 

Yet flowers will fade and these will die, 

And who will herd them—presently ? 

But perfect love and taintless truth, 

And holy thought and spotless youth; 

These are the fruit of sins forgiven; 

These change not—save from earth to heaven. 
Roy. 





Be like the rose—It doth not burst 

To the full pride of life at first— 

It openeth not to sun and dew 

Its earliest and fairest hue— 

But charier of its sweet perfume, 

It mantleth up its freshening bloom, 
And ripeneth and deepeneth there 

The hues that are seo passing fair; 

Till it can burst and bloom with power, 
A beautiful and perfect flower. 


Be like it then—and place not now 

The wreath of fashion on thy brow; 
Braid not as yet thy silken hair 

With woman’s pride and woman’s care 
But be thou in thy budding years 

As purely taintless as thy tears— 

Let hallowed thought and simple truth 
Be but the deepen’d hues of youth 

And thou shalt have in future hour 

A perfect woman’s hallowed power; 

A power to love and soothe and bless 
A portion of earth’s wretchedness. 

But be thou still, thou wayward girl, 

A treasure like the ocean pearl; 

Whose worth tho’ much and pure it be, 
Keeps holy shrine beneath the sea. = Ror. 





THE CHILD LONGING TO DEPART. 
SUGGESTED BY¥ THE DEATH OF A LITTLE BO¥. 
* Yes, let me go,—-the fields are green, 
The groves are waving fair, 
I see my bright and glorious home, 
Oh! let me erter there. 
Here,—’tis a bitter toil to breathe, 
A weary strife, to pray, 
Our goodness fades like morning dew, 
And darkness clouds the day. 


?Twas thus the dying child implor’d 
Of those who wept in woe, 

Still sighing till his eye grew dim,— 
‘Oh mother, let me go!” 

His cheek grew pale.—Had ghastly Death 
Dealt the last fatal blow? 

Once more, those trembling lips unclose,— 
* Dear parents, let me go!’ 


And how could they the soul detain, 
Thus struggling to be free? 

How league with the oppressor, Pain, : \ 
To bar its liberty? 

So opening wide their stricken hearts, 
The uncaged warbler soar’d, 

And from the everlasting hills, 





much tried and tempted, but this is my sheet-anchor, 





A song of rapture pour’d. 


TO MY WILD SIS.—From an Album. 
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